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The Young Captain of the Ucayga Steamer. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER IIl._ 
ON BOARD THE BELLE. 


GoMEHOW, when we resort to violence, 

we often do much more than we intend. 
I did not desire to do anything more than de- 
fend myself; but Waddie stood between me 
and the water, and when I hit him, he went 
over. I have never claimed to be saint or 
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angel. I was human enough to “ get mad” 
when the young gentleman flattened my nose, 
and drew the gore therefrom. I simply de- 
fended myself by the only means within my 
power, though I did not mean to throw Wad- 
die into the lake. 

The water was not more than three or four 
feet deep near the wall; but Waddie might 
have been drowned in it, if he had not been 
promptly assisted by the auctioneer and others. 
But if the water was not deep, it was cold, and 
hydropathy is an excellent remedy for over- 
heated blood. 

* That’s the way Wolf fights,” said Waddie, 
as he shook the water from his clothes. - 
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“ He served you right,” replied the auction- 
eer, who, I believe, did not belong to Ruoara 
— certainly not to Centreport. 

“Do you call that fair play?” 
Waddie, with chattering teeth. 

“To be sure I do. You turned on him, and 
hit him without any warning,” retorted the 
auctioneer. ‘He hit you back, and paid you 
in your own coin. You went over into the 
lake, but that was not his fault. — Fifty dollars 
is bid for this beautiful boat, that cost over 
six hundred.” 

“*T told him I would be the death of him 
if he bid against me,” replied Waddie; but 
there was not mutch life in his words. 

**O,ho! you did — did you? Well, I’m glad 
he knocked you into the lake, and if I had 
known what you told him, you might have staid 
in the lake for all me,” added the-auctioneer, in- 
dignantly, for the greatest sin in his estimation 
was a conspiracy to suppress bidding at an auc- 
tion. “ Fifty dollars! Shall I have sixty?” 

Waddie lingered on the wall, shivering with 
the cold; but, to my astonishment, he did not 
make any additional bid. .I could not under- 
stand it. ‘The auctioneer again called the at- 
tention of the audience to the many virtues of: 
the Belle, and then observed, in piteous tones, 
that only fifty dollars was bid for the beautiful 
craft. 

‘*T haven’t done with you yet, Wolf Penni- 
maa,” said Waddie, creeping up to me. 

* Well, I hope you will finish with me as 


demanded 


soon as possible,” ‘I replied, stepping back 


from the wall so as not to afford him any 
temptation to push me into the lake. 

“Til keep my word with you.” 

“ Fifty dollars!” stormed ‘the auctioneer, 
justly indignant at the sacrifice of the boat. 

“When must it be paid for?” demanded 
Waddie. 

“Cash on delivery, 
sharply. 

* Can it be delivered to-morrow?” 

“No; the sale must be closed to-day. Fifty 
doliars!” 

“ Sixty,” added Waddie, with an ugly 
glance at me, after one of the bystanders 
had whispered a word to him, to the effect, 
I suppose, that he would lend him ten dollars. 

“ Sixty-five,” I added, quietly. 

‘* Sixty-five!” repeated the auctioneer, more 
hopefully. 

Waddie was beginning to warm up again, 
and had actually ceased to shiver. He spoke 
to the bystander with whom he was acquainted, 
and then bid seventy dollars. I immediately 
advanced to seventy-five. 


” 


replied the auctioneer, 
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‘* Seventy-five!” shouted the auctioneer, 
‘Gentleman, this is a shameful sacrifice of 
valuable property.” 

T saw Waddie’s friend shake his head, as 
though he was not willing to risk more than 
twenty dollars on the speculation; but while 
the young gentleman was arguing the point 
with him, the Belle was struck off to me. The 
scion of the house of Wimpleton swore like g 
bad boy when this result was reached. He 


shook his fist at me, and raised a laugh among 


the bystanders, not all of whom appeared to 
reverence the idol which had been set up in 
Centreport. My purchase included the small 
boat which served as a tender to the Belle, the 
mooring buoy, and other appurtenances. 

The auctioneer’s clerk gave me a bill of sale 
of the boat, and I paid the cash on the spot, 
I was the happiest young man on the shore 
of the lake. Waddie had disappeared as soon 
as the sale was completed, and I was subjected 
to no further annoyance from him. Having 
finished my business in Ruoara, I was ready 
to sail for home, and astonish the Middleport- 
ers with the sight of my purchase. 

“ That’s a fine boat you have bought,” said 
one of the half dozen persons who stood on 
the wall watching my movements. 

I looked up and saw that the speaker was 
Dick Bayard, a Wimpletonian, and the senior 
captain in the Centreport battalion. He was 
a leading spirit among the students on his 
side of the lake. He had been the actual, 
though not the nominal, leader in the war on 
the Horse Shoe, and had distinguished him- 
self by his energy and enterprise in that mem- 
orable conflict. His father lived in Ruoara, 
which accounted for his appearance there 
when the Institute was in session. I hada 
great deal of respect for him, after I saw how 
well he bore himself in the silly war, though 
he had always been a strong and unreasonable 
supporter of Waddie, and had aided him in 
persecuting me before I was driven put of Cen- 
treport. | 

“Yes, she is a first-rate boat,” I replied; for 
speaking well of my boat was even better than 
speaking well of my dog. 

“ Are you going down to Middleport now?” 

“Yes; right off.” 

“Will you take a passenger?” he asked, 

rather diffidently. 

* Who?” 

‘* Myself.” 

*T will, with pleasure.” 

* Thank you, Wolf.” 

I pushed the tender up to the wall, and he 
stepped into it. 
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«“ Some of the fellows say you are not a bit 
like other boys, Wolf; and I begin to think 
they are more than half right,” said Dick 
Bayard, as he came on board of the Belle. 

“ Well, I don’t know. I don’t suppose I’m 
very different from other fellows,” I replied, 
with becoming modesty. 

“You don’t seem to have a grudge against 
any one. If a fellow abuses you, you treat 
him as well as ever. You knock him over in 
self-defence, and then behave towards him 
just as though nothing had happened.” 

“‘T think I can afford to do so.” 

“| didn’t think you would let me sail up the 
lake with you,” laughed he. 

“Why not?” , 

“Like a good many other fellows, I have 
toadied to Waddie Wimpleton, and helped him 
hunt you down.” 

“IT don’t care anything about that now.” 

“T see you don’t. Can I help you?” he 
asked, as I began to hoist the mainsail. 

“You may take the peak-halyard, if you 
please.” 

We hoisted the jib and mainsail, and stood 
up the lake with a gentle breeze. I took the 
elaborately carved tiller in my hand, and if 
ever a young man was proud of his boat, his 
name was Wolfert Penniman. The Belle fully 
realized all even of the auctioneer’s enthusias- 
tic description. 

“Don't you belong to the Institute now, 
Dick?” I asked, after we had said all that 
it was necessary to say in praise of the Belle, 
and after my companion had related to me 
more of her history than I knew before. 

“Not much,” said he, laughing; ‘* my name 
s still on the books, and I am still captain of 
Company A, Wimpleton Battalion; but I don’t 
go to school half the time.” 

“Why not?” I asked, curiously. 

“I don’t want to. Since the steamboat com- 
pany was formed, Waddie has put on so many 
airs that some of us can’t stand it. In fact, 
our president does not treat us much better 
than he did you.” 

“That is unfortunate for you, and still more 
80 for him.” 

“They say the Toppletonians are down 
upon Tommy; but I am inclined to think the 
feeling is worse on our side than on yours. 
Waddie is the most unpopular fellow on our 
side of the lake.” 

“I have often wondered how you fellows, 
whose fathers are rich men, could let Waddie 
lord it over you as he does.’ My father is a 
poor man, but I can’t stand it.” 

“They won't stand it much longer,” replied 
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Dick, shaking his head. 
had about enough of it.” 
‘* What are you going to do?” I inquired. 

** Well, I don’t exactly know, and if I did, I 
suppose it would not be prudent to tell you,” 
laughed Dick. ‘They are going to turn him 
out of office, for one thing.” 

“T think that would do him good. That 
same thing will happen to Tommy Toppleton 
at the next election.” : 

‘* Waddie got into a row the other day with 
alot of fellows that don't belong to the Insti- 
tute. He undertook to drive them off the 
ground where they were playing, near the 
town school. They wouldn’t go, and one of 
them, a plucky little fellow, spoke his mind 
pretty freely to him. Waddie and ont of his 
cronies caught him the next day, and gave 
him a cowhiding. The town fellows mean to 
pay him off, and I know they will.” 

“ They will only gat into trouble. Waddie's 
father will stand by him,” I added. 

**T don’t know what they mean to do.” 

‘¢ What did Waddie want to drive the town 
fellows off the ground for?” I inquired. 

“ They were playing ball, and Waddie want- 
ed the ground to have a game with his friends.” 

‘“* Whose ground was it?” 

“It was the piece of land called the school 
pasture, and belongs to the town. You know 
where it is.” 

*T know the place.” 

** One party had just as good a right to the 
ground as the other; but you know how Wad- 
die does things. If he wants anything, he 
takes it, and makes a row if everybody don't 
yield to him.” 

‘* That’s his style.” 

‘But don’t say anything about what I’ve 
said, please. If anything happens to Waddie, 
it will be laid to these fellows.” 

“They ought to have been smart enough to 
keep still themselves,” I replied. 

“One of them told me about it in confi- 
dence. I shouldn't have said anything to you, 
if you lived on our side now.” 

**T won't say anything.” 

I was not likely to think anything more 
about it, and still less to meddle with the 
affair. 

“We are tired of this thing on our side of 
the lake,” continued Dick. ‘If we had twenty 
fellows that would serve Waddie as you did to- 
day, when he pitched into you, we might make 
a decent fellow of him after a while. For my 
own part, I don’t mean to take a word of lip 
from him. If he insults me, I shall give him 
as good as hersends. Indeed, I have done so, 


‘Our fellows have 
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once or twice, and he hates me like poison 
for it.” 

‘*T don’t think you make anything by using 
hard words.” 

** What do you do, Wolf?” 

“*T don’t think any abusive language does 
me any harm, and I mean to be good-natured, 
whatever happens; though, when it comes to 
hitting me in the face, and giving me a bloody 
nose, I can’t quite stand that, and I defend my- 
self as vigorously as I know how. I thinka 
fellow can be a gentleman without putting his 
neck under anybody’s heel.” 

I landed Dick Bayard at Centreport, and 
stood over to the other side of the lake. I 
moored the Belle in a little bay not far from 
my father’s house, and went home to report 
my good fortune. 


CHAPTBR IV. 


THE SCENE IN THE PICNIC GROVE. 


F course I thought of but little except my 

boat after she came into my possession, 
and before the day closed I had exhibited her 
to all who felt an interest in such matters. My 
father was delighted with her, and congratu- 
lated me on the bargain I had made. Tom 
Walton declared that the Belle was the finest 
craft on the lake. Before night, so thoroughly 
had my boat been talked up in Middleport, I 
had a party engaged for the next day, to visit 
the fishing-grounds. 

After seeing the boat, and discussing the 
matter with my father, I had the conscience 
to fix the price of her at seven dollars a day, 
which included my own services. When a 
gentleman spoke of engaging her for a week 
or more, I told him he should have her for 
five dollars a day for any longer period than 
three days. 

The weather was very warm and pleasant 
for October, and my first trip to the fishing- 
grounds was a great success. My party were 
delighted with the boat, and I did all I could 
to make them comfortable. The gentlemen 
had a good time, and spoke so favorably of 
the Belle and of me, that the person who pro- 
posed to go for a week closed the bargain with 
me, and I was engaged to start on Monday 
morning. I was ina fair way to get back what 
I had paid for the boat before the season closed. 

On Saturday I had no engagement; but I 
found it quite impossible to keep out of the 
Belle. I intended to go on an exploring expe- 
dition up the lake, in order to find some good 
landing-places. I went after Tom Walton, to 
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give him an invitation to accompany me; but 
I found he was at work for a day or two in one 
of the stores. The wind blew quite fresh from 
the north-west, and the lake was tolerably 
rough, which made me the more desirous of 
testing the qualities of the Belle. 

While I was reefing down the mainsail, | 
saw the Highflyer pass the Narrows, headed 
up the lake. This was Waddie Wimpleton’s 
boat. She was about the size of the Belle, 
and I could not see why the young gentleman 
wanted the latter. The Highflyer would cer- 
tainly have satisfied. me, though in the course 
of the day I was better informed in regard to 
his motives. Waddie had reefed his mainsail, 
and was going at a rapid rate up the lake. 

I had no wish to come into collision with 
him, though I-was rather anxious to know 
which boat could make the best time. He was 
alone; indeed, I had often noticed that he 
sailed without any company; and, as neither 
of the Institutes was in session on Saturdays, 
I-had often seen him bound up the lake on 
that day. He had the reputation of being a 
good boatman, and certainly he had had ex- 
perience enough to qualify him to act in that 
capacity. 

I cast off the moorings of the Belle, and 
stood out into the lake, where I could get the 
full benefit of the wind. Waddie was some 
distance ahead of me; but I-soon saw that his 
eye was upon me. _ I intended to keep well 
over on the west side of the lake, so as to 
avoid him. I needed not the express declara- 
tion he had made to assure me that he hated 
me, and that he would use all possible means 
to annoy and punish me. Although I was not 
afraid of him, I did not wish to afford him an} 
opportunity to gratify his malignity upon me. 

He sailed the Highflyer very well. Every 
minute he glanced at the Belle, to ascertain 
what progress she was making. Probably he 
supposed that I had put off for the sole pur- 
pose of racing with him, which, however, was 
not true, though I was very glad of a chance 
to measure paces with him. Neither of us 
was obliged to wait long for a decided result, 
for in half an hour from the time I started, 
the two boats were abreast of each other, 
though still half a mile apart. Then the rea- 
son why he wished to purchase the Belle was 
apparent. She was faster than the Highflyer; 
and Waddie did not enjoy being beaten by any 
boat on the lake. 

Though I was not near enough to observe 
the effect upon him, I had no doubt he was 
foaming and fuming with wrath at the auda- 
city of a poor boy like me, who ventured to 
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beathim. While I was walking by him with 
perfect ease, he threw his boat up into the 
wind, and turned out the reef in the mainsail. 
The wind was freshening every hour, and I re- 
garded this as a very imprudent step on his 
part. In fact, I began to feel that I might, in 
some way, be held responsible for any disaster 
which should happen to him, if by racing with 
him I goaded him on to any rashness. I there- 
forecame about, and began to beat down the 
lake, to assure him that I was not inclined to 
race under whole sail in such a blow. 

When he had shaken out his reef, however, 
he gave chase to me. The Highflyer labored 
heavily in the rough waves, and I was not 
sure that the duty of rescuing her rash skip- 
per from a watery grave would not soon devolve 
upon me. He followed, and having all sail on 
his boat, he gained upon me on the wind. At 
this rate, he would soon be crowing over me, 
and the reputation of the Belle would be in- 
jured. I was averse to being beaten, even 
under a reefed mainsail. I let out my sheet, 


and stood over towards the eastern shore. 
Waddie followed me, and as I could not now 
decline the race on his terms, I soon headed 
the Belle up the lake. 

By the time I had laid my course, the High- 
flyer was abreast of me. 
the wind on the quarter. 


Now both of us had 

A boat on the wind, 
with all sail set, can be better handled than 
when going before it. I saw the Highflyer 
plunging down deep into the waves; but I 
suppose Waddie had not learned that a boat 
overpressed in a blow does not make any bet- 
ter time than one carrying just sail enough to 
make her go comfortably, without wasting her 
headway in dives and plunges. On this tack 
heno longer gained upon me. On the con- 
trary, it was soon evident that the Belle was 
running away from him. My boat was good 
for at least one more mile in five than the 
Highflyer. 

Iran away from Waddie, and went up the 
lake as far as Gulfport. I soon lost sight of 
him, and I concluded that he had made a land- 
ing somewhere on the shore. It was too rough 
toexplore the coast, for the wind was driving 


the waves upon the rocks and beaches with |! 


savage power, and it was not prudent to go too 
near the land. I put the Belle about, and com- 
menced beating down the lake. I thought no 
more of Waddie, my mind being wholly taken 
up in sailing my boat, and in the pleasant 
on of making a profitable thing of 
er. 

On the eastern shore of the lake, between 
Centreport and Gulfport, there was a wood, 
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covering, perhaps, a square mile of land. It 
was much used by picnic parties in the sum- 
mer, and had a cook-house for frying fish and 
making chowders. <A rude landing-place had 
been prepared for steamers, for the deep water 
extended quite up to the shore. In the process 
of beating the Belle down the lake, I ran her 
close up to the pier off the grove. As I was 
coming about, I heard a cry which seemed to 
indicate great distress. I was startled by the 
sound; but, as there were neither Indians nor 
wild beasts in the vicinity, I concluded that I 
had mistaken the nature of the call. @ 

I was proceeding on my course when the cry 
was repeated. It was certainly the sound 
of mingled anger and distress. I threw the 
Belle up into the wind, and listened. The 
cry was repeated, and I stood in towards the 
shore. Passing the pier, I saw Waddie’s boat 
secured to the logs. Just above the wharf 
there was a little land-locked bay, into which 
I ran the Belle. The cry of distress was not 
again repeated; but my curiosity was fully 
aroused. I concluded that Waddie had féund 
some boy or girl, smaller and weaker than 
himself, and was exercising the evil propen- 
sities of his nature upon his victim. 

I lowered my sails, and secured them. Fas- 
tening the painter of the Belle toa tree, I walked 
towards the cook-house, with the small boat- 
hook, not bigger than a broom-handle, in my 
hand. I must say that I dreaded a conflict of 
any description with Mr. Waddie. There was 
no more reason in him than in a stone wall, 
and he really delighted in torturing a victim. 
If any one interfered to repress his cruelty, he 
took the act as a personal insult, and regarded 
himself as oppressed by not being allowed to 
exercise his malice upon the weak. 

I walked cautiously towards the spot from 
which the cry had come, for I wished to obtain 
a view of the situation before I was seen my- 
self. The trees were large, and afforded me 
abundant concealment. Every few moments I 
stopped to listen; and I soon heard several 
voices, some of them peculiarly gruff and un- 
natural. It was plain that Waddie and his 
victim were not the only actors in the scene. 
Placing myself behind a tree, I took a care- 
ful observation, and discovered smoke rising 
among the branches; but I could not yet see 
who the speakers were. Something was going 
on; but whether it was a comedy or a tragedy, 
I could not determine. 

I continued cautiously to approach the spot, 
and soon gained a position where I could 
obtain a full view of the scene. I had ex- 
pected to find Waddie persecuting some poor 
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wretch. The ‘ boot was on the other leg.” 
The scion of the house of Wimpleton was the 
victim, and not the oppressor. The world 
seemed to be turned upside down. Waddie, 
divested of all his clothing but his shirt and 
pants, was tied toatree. Near him a fire was 
snapping and crackling, while over it hung a 
kettle. Although I was at the windward of 
the fire, the odor which pervaded the woods 
assured me that the kettle was filled with tar. 

Around the fire were four stout boys, rigged 
out in fantastie garments, their faces covered 
with masks and other devices to conceal their 
identity. Near the fire lay a couple of bolsters, 
which, no doubt, were filled with feathers. One 
of these fellows was stirring the contents of 
the kettle, and another was replenishing the 
fire, while the other two looked on. Who they 
were I could form no idea, for their strange 
uniforms completely disguised them. 

Waddie looked like the very picture of hope- 
less misery. I had never seen such an aspect 
of utter despair on his face. He-was as pale 
as death, and I could even see the tremors of 
his frame as he trembled with terror. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MEAN- 
INGS OF LAW. 


BY F. H. UNDERWOOD. 


There 


HE facts of nature are unvarying. 
is no mistake, no caprice, no surprise in 


the universe. An apple freed from the twig on 
which it grew falls to the ground. This is an 
instance of a universal law — the law of gravi- 
tation. It happened to one observer to look 
beyond the boughs of the apple tree, on through 
space, where the planets in majestic harmony 
are circling in obedience to the same law. 
Dew-drops on a leaf, as they slide earthward, 
incline to each other and blend. It is bya 
law of attraction. The rise of liquids in porous 
bodies, or in the myriad tubes of growing 
plants, is explained by the law of capillary 
attraction. The scaly-tipped buds protrude 
through the bark of branches of trees, follow- 
ing a law based on exact mathematical rules; 
each species has its own method of foliation, 
and the buds appear in pairs or in alternates, 
or at fixed distances on an ascending spiral 
around the stem, ‘after their kind.” ‘The 
growth of flowers, symbols of beauty, illu- 
‘minated prophecies of plenty, with their ex- 
‘quisite colors, odors, their patient waiting 
upon the elements, their wonderful apparatus 
for continuing their species, — what seems more 
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miraculous? Yet science points out every step 
in their development, and in this way we learn 
the laws of the vegetable world. 

When snow flakes are examined, the crystals 
of which they are composed are seen to be 
uniformly six-pointed. No other crystals have 
the variety and the beauty of those formed of 
water; endless combinations are brought out 
under the microscope; but every angle is one 
of sixty degrees, — that is to say, every gleam- 
ing needle of frost touches its fellow at such 
an angle as would be opposite to one sixth of 
acircle. No other form of frozen water pos- 
sible. Every substance capable of crystalliza- 
tion assumes a form peculiar to itself. Wheth- 
er in the rhomboids of copperas, the octahedrons 
of alum, the cudes of common salt, or the trian- 
gular prisms of ruby and topaz, the light of 
the universe guides each forming line, and in 
the exact resulting shapes the infinite beauty 
and the infinite reason are seen to be one. 

The very elements of light, single and color- 
less as it appears, are seen, when decomposed 
by a prism, to consist of the exact hues of the 
rainbow, — that is to say, of all the primary 
colors of which we have any knowledge, or of 
which we can form any notion; so that every 
bent ray, whether dancing over the face of the 
opal, or flickering among the pendants of a 
chandelier, or passing through rain-drops and 
displayed on the broad field of heaven, is only 
illustrating the law which has existed since first 
the word went forth, ‘* Let there be Light!” 

The animal kingdom is equally under the 
rule of law. The liberty of the éndividual 
varies, but the law for the seczes is unchan- 
ging. Whatever creature lives has a lawof 
being; it is bound fast by its organic structure, 
its necessities, and by the supplies which 
nature provides, and cannot enlarge its origi- 
nal faculties, or overstep its appointed bounds 
of liberty. A tree, to be sure, is fixed by its 
root, and its prosperity will depend upon the 
nourishment which that spot of earth can fur- 
nish. But a grazing or a predatory animal, 
though allowed some scope to range, may be 
considered as equally fettered to earth, with 
only a lengthening tether. Although so many 
creatures live by devouring others, and though 
by the vicissitudes of the seasons there may be 
occasional failure of vegetation and of other 
sources of food, and though incessant war is 
waged upon so many species by man, either 
for pleasure or gain, still nature is persistent, 
and the types of animal life are repeated with- 
out variation. From the barely quickened 
polype, through all the countless gradations of 
existence, in ocean or air, up to the crown of 
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creation, man, we find that the elements, while 
they sustain and nurture, also limit the birth, 
growth, and functions of all. Amid the seem- 
ing maze there is a constant order; and the 
lion roaming in African wastes is as subject 
to law as the helpless sea anemone, whose 
leathery base clings to a rock in northern seas. 

It will be seen that in a certain sense the 
word /aw is of vast meaning, being equivalent 
to the plan of creation — a rule to which all 
things are subject. And we observe, in pass- 
ing, that, in this view, all science is of use; no 
fact is unimportant. Every exploration, in 
whatever realm, is adding material wherewith 
to build up the system of natural law. 

To ascend a step higher. In the inner world 
of thought, laws have been discovered as im- 
mutable as those which control external nature. 
We turn back upon ourselves with keen glances, 
and try to read the riddle of our soul’s being. 
Though baffled in many ways, we can recog- 
nize, by their operations, the faculties of per- 
ception, of reason, of imagination, and memo- 
ry, and find all thoughts and feelings working 
under harmonious laws. No eccentricity pos- 
sible in this spiritual sphere. 3 

Next we observe our fellow-men in their re- 
lations with each other, and we find ourselves 
fenced in by law. As to employments, although 
it is free for every man to choose, yet we know 
that only a certain proportion of a community 
can be teachers, or lawyers, or blacksmiths, 
because the law of supply and demand regu- 
lates the distribution of labor, and the super- 
fluous member must change his work or starve. 
We see also that character is a constant cause; 
that is to say, that justice, industry, temperance, 
frugality, always produce comfort and honor, 
and that the opposite vices lead to poverty and 
shame inevitably. No laws are surer than those 
natural laws which govern the moral relations 
of men. Some of the laws of society have 
grown out of long usage, but those of most 
weight are founded in the nature of man. And, 
although these are included in the divine law, 
yet as there were ages before Moses, and as 
the Creator has never left a soul without.a 
“witness of himself,” some sense of right must 
have always been inherent in man. 

Of law as it is seen in statutes, handed down 
by tradition, expounded by judges, and estab- 
lished in treaties, or by the common consent 
of the nations, we shall treat hereafter. It is 
enough now if we have led the minds of our 
young readers to understand some of the mean- 
ings of the word, and to remember that thus 
far law is seen to be an unchangeable condi- 
tion of being. Hereafter we are to study it as 
arule of action. 
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BOATS OVER THE WATER. 


BY W. E. 


VER since our friend ‘‘O. O.” wrote the 

‘Boat Club,” all boys have been eager 
about boats and boat-racing, and now they read 
the tales of the races between Harvard and 
Yale as eagerly as they do the base ball scores. 
They speculate, too, as to whether Harvard 
would stand a good chance against Oxford, 
and are, I suppose, righteously. indignant with 
the English for not being willing to row with- 
out a coxswain. Perhaps they would like to 
know something about how one of those Eng- 
lish universities gets up its boat clubs, and 
manages its rowing. 

I suppose, when boys read about Oxford and 
Cambridge rowing against each other on the 
Thames, they fancy it is a good deal like Har- 
vard and Yale. So it is, only more so! Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Universities are two great 
collections of colleges, as the Union is a collec- 
tion of states. Some of the separate colleges 
are as large- as Harvard or Yale, many as 
large as Williams or Brown; and the body of 
students that shouts for its university is not, as 
here, about four or five hundred, but nearly two 
thousand. Oxford has now beaten Cambridge 
for nine years running; but still Cambridge 
has good stuff in her, and it is about her clubs 
and rowing I want to tell you. 

The best way will be, I think, for you to 
take a steamer and go over to Cambridge with 
me, about the beginning of October, if you can 
get away from school. We shall leave New 
York on the 1st, be on the coast of Ireland by 
the 8th and gth, and in Liverpool the next 
day. ‘Then we take the express train to Lon- 
don. How it shoots along — forty miles an 
hour! Our last station before we get to Lon- 
don is Rugby, where Tom Brown went to 
school. Next day we take another train, and 
run fifty or sixty miles due north up to Cam- 
bridge. 

Will you take the omnibus up to Trinity 
College with me, or walk? Walk! That's right. 
How soft the air feels, and what a delicate pale 
blue the sky is, even though the sun is out 
strong, and the weather is tolerably warm! 
The fact is, it is always hazy in England, never 
extremely hot or cold, so that they have boat 
races in February as a matter of course. This 
must always give them an advantage over a 
climate like ours, where the lakes and rivers 
are sometimes locked up till the first of April. 
“ How flat the country is!” you say. Yes, in- 
deed, Cambridge lies on adead flat, all moisture, 
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and no decent river. How curious these little 
houses look, built of yellow brick! Yes, you 
won’t see a wooden house in England; wood 
is far too expensive for anything of that kind, 
and there is plenty of clay round Cambridge. 
Let us turn into this iron gate. There, these 
two long rows of buildings are Downing Col- 
lege. Our John Harvard, who gave the first 
money to the college at our Cambridge, was 
educated at this Cambridge. The first class 
ever graduated at Harvard was that of 1642. 
One of its members was George Downing, 
who made a great property, — not by very fair 
means, I am afraid, — and his heirs gave the 
money to the old Cambridge to found a new 
college, called Downing College. That wasa 
noble way of paying back the debt — wasn’t it? 

“Has Downing College a good boat?” No; 
when I was here last it hadn’t any boat at all. 
It is the youngest of all the colleges, and a 
great way from the river. Now we come out 
of its yard, and into the main street of Cam- 
bridge. You see it is a city as closely built as 
Boston. Here come the colleges, right and 
left — Peterhouse, Cats, King’s, and Caius on 
the left, Pembroke and Corpus Christi on the 
right. ‘“‘ What curious names!” Why, you see 
these colleges were founded several hundred 
years ago, and were most of them named for 
the saints of the Catholic church. That Cats, 
that you laugh at so, is a corruption of St. 
Catharine’s. 

“O, what a magnificent building! Why, it 
looks something like the library at Harvard. 
O, no; I see it is ever so much larger and finer.” 
That is King’s College Chapel. We will go 
into it some day. ‘‘O, see the men in those 
funny cloaks and square caps!” That cloak 
is the college gown; if you notice closely, you 
will see that no two are exactly alike; there is 
some little embroidery, or looping, or button, 
that distinguishes them; each college has its 
own. ‘* There — there are some students with 
straw hats on: isn’t it rather late in the year 
to wear a straw hat?” No, the boating men 
here wear them all the year round. Each boat 
club has its own ribbons. That sort of maroon 
and white stripe is Corpus. The light’blue on 
the black straw is Caius. Light blue is the 
color of Cambridge University; but one year 
the University boat was entirely made up of 
Caius College men; so that college has ever 
since worn the University blue, but on a d/ack 
straw hat. That green ribbon is Queens’; the 
blue and white stripe is Peterhouse. 

There — here we are at Trinity College. 
Isn’t this a grand old gateway? There’s 
King Henry VIII. scowling at us over the 
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arch. See, here’s the porter. ‘* Good morning, 
Hoppett.” ‘‘ Why, good morning, sir; glad to 
see you.” ‘‘Mr. Burn thought I could have 
some rooms, Hoppett.” ‘‘ Yes, sir; Mr. Henry 
Sedgwick is not here. You can go into his 
rooms for a few days.” There, don’t you think 
that’s jolly, when you come back to college 
five years after you left it, to be allowed to go 
at once into a nice set of college rooms, all 
comfortably furnished? ‘‘O, what a splendid 
yard!” Call it a court, please; you see it's 
paved between the grass plots, and all sur- 
rounded with buildings. ‘*O, what grass! 
Wouldn't that be bully to play croquet on?” 
Yes, indeed, this damp climate makes beautiful 
turf. ‘‘And what funny old buildings! Why, 
they look all weather-beaten.” Why, yes, they're 
from three to four hundred years old, these 
colleges; and when they do build new, they 
try to make them as much in the old style as 
they can. But what time is it? Two o'clock. 
Ah, yes, here are the men pouring out with 
their blue ribbons. ‘‘ Well, Hoppett, if you'll 
take my baggage up to the rooms, we'll go 
down now and look at the boats.” 

See, here’s my paper out, and I haven't even 
got you to the boats yet. Well, we'll have 
them for another time. 


RECIPE FOR AN APPETITE. 


BY ALICE CARY. 


Y lad, who sits at breakfast 
With forehead in a frown, 
Because the chop is under-done, 
And the fritter over-brown, — 


Just leave,your dainty mincing, 
And take, to mend your fare, 
A slice of golden sunshine 
And a cup of the morning air. 


And when you have eat and drunken, 
If you want a little fun, 

Throw by your jacket of broadcloth, 
And take an up-hill run. 


And what with one and the other 
You will be so strong and gay, 
That work will be only a pleasure 
Through all the rest of the day. 


And when it is time for supper, 
Your bread and milk will be 

As sweet as a comb of honey. 
Will you try my recipe? 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








A GRECIAN BEND. 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 
[CONCLUDED.] 


Aunt Debby. Now them gals are up to mis- 
chief. 1 never see two critters with their heads 
together so close, but what there’s some kind 
of mischief, brewin’. 


[Enter Susy, L., in “Grecian Bend,” rich 
dress, high-heeled boots, long train, pannier, 
éc., tottering slowly, endeavoring to keep 
her balance, and her hands tn the position 
usually represented tn the prints. ] 


What on airth is that? Hosy said there was 
acaravan in town; and I do believe one of 
the annemiles has broken loose. It looks like 
akangaro. Shoo, shoo! Go away, go away, 
or I'll holler. 

Susy. O, dear! I'm so tired. This waist is 
so tight, and this Bend is so painful! If it 
wasn't the fashion, I should say it was very 
ridiculous. (Attempts to walk, and nearly 
falls.) Dear me! I shall fall. 

Aunt Debby. Shoo, shoo! Scat! Will you 
go away? 

Susy. Why, aunt Debby! don’t you know 
me? It’s Susy Folleigh. 

Aunt Debby. Land sakes! You don’t say 
so! Why, what’s the matter? Got the rheu- 
matics, or the sciatiky? or you going to faint 
—hey? 

Susy. No, no. 

Aunt Debby. Where’s my camphire? (/tuns 
to. table.) Where on airth is my camphire? 
That’s jest like me! Never can find nothin’. 
Here, Sarah! Sarah Jane! Norah! Water! 
Water! Quick! ' 

Susy. Why, aunt Debby, I’m quite well. 
(Attempts to walk, and totters.) 

Aunt Debby. There you go. 


[Enter Norau, R., with a glass of water ona 
tray, stumbles over the long train of Susy’s 
dress, and drops tray.} 
Susy. You stupid thing! 

my dress? 

Aunt Debby. (Leads Susy to lounge.) This 
poor child is sick. 
Susy. I assure you nothing is the matter. 

I'm only practising ‘‘ the Grecian Bend.” 
Norah. “The Gracian Bind,” is it? O, 

musha! the faver’s in the house, and we're all 

kilt intirely! O, murder! Will I run for the 
docthor? : 


Couldn’t you see 
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Aunt Debby. (Runs to table.) Where’s my 
Gone; 


fan? Massy sakes! where’s my fan? 
that’s jest like me! 

Norah. Will'I run to the docthor’s for a 
proscription ? She’s doubled up! It’s the 
symptims intirely! 

Susy. Will you oblige me by stopping your 
meddling. I am quite well, and want none of 
your attentions. 

Aunt Debby. Well, I’m glad of that. (Goes 
back to table.) Idid think you had an attack 
of rheumatics, and I’m awful skeery about it, 
for my fourth husband, Deacon Higgins, — 

Norah. O, dear! O, dear! The faver, the 
faver! Ill run for the docthor, sure! (Starts 
Jor door, and meets Bessix, who enters, R.) — 
O, you poor dear child! you mustn’t come 
a-near the faver, or it’s a poor lone orphan 
you'll be, sure. 

Bessie. What's the matter, Norah? 

Norah. It’s the faver. The Gracian Bind. 
Miss Susy has it. Whist! Be quiet, darlin’! 
I'll run for the docthor. 

Bessie. O, my! Susy’s got a Grecian Bend! 
O, isn’t this fun! Where are you going, 
Norah? 

Norah. For a proscription to kill the faver. 

Bessie. That isn’t the fever, Norah; that’s 
the new fashion. Everybody is going to adopt 
it. It will be raging. 

Norah. It's catchin’, and I’ve niver been 
vassinated. 

Bessie. Yes; everybody, even the servants, 
must dress in that way. You must have one. 

Norah. Must I? Will it keep off the faver? 

Bessie. Yes. O, yes; it’s a sure preventive. 

Norah. But where will I get it? 

Bessie. You come with me. I'll fix you all 
right. 

Norah. Will I look like that? 
my back intirely. 

Bessie. I'll fix you up so nice! Come along. 

[Exit, R. 

Norah. Yes, darling! Faith, she’s a bright 
little thing to hilp a body in distress. 

[2£xit, R. 

Aunt Debby. Shan’t I make you a little 
soothin’ yarb tea? 

Susy. No. 

Aunt Debby. Some hot water for your feet? 

Susy. No. 

Aunt Debby. A little pennyrial — 

Susy. No; I want nothing — but to be let 
alone. 

Aunt Debby. Well, of all the kantagarus 
things that ever I did see! Why don’t you 
lean back on the sofy? 

Susy. (Aside.) I wish I could. J¢ won’t let 


*T will break 
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me. I'd go back to my room, but I’m afraid 
to start, for fear I should tumble. 


[Enter Norau.] 


Norah. Faix, here’s another with it, mam, 
and she wants to see Miss Folleigh. 
Susy. To see me? Show her up, Norah. 
Norah. She’s a coomin’, mam. 
[Z£xit Noran, PR. 


[Enter Jenny, dressed in short red petticoat, 
with overskirt of brown, pinned up all 
around ; a ‘‘ pillow,” high-heeled shoes, red 
stockings, small white shawl, roomy bonnet 
to hide her face; the dress of thirty years 
ago, in imitation of *‘the Grecian Bend.”’] 


Susy. Whom have we here, I wonder? 

Fenny. Miss Folleigh, I believe. (Susy 
bows.) Glad to see you. I am Miss Rebecca 
Short, the leader of the ¢uz in this place. I 
heerd there was a fashionable young lady here 
who had the “bend.” Ye see, I have it too; 
and as I never had seen a real “bend,” I 
thought I'd better give you acall. You must 
know I heerd of the bend from my brother 
Darius, who seed it in Saratogy. He told me 
what it was like, and I’ve fixed it up as well 
as I could, to git the start of that pesky Han- 
nah Long, who’s forever trying to get the start 
of me. How is it about the style? (Struts 
round.) 

Susy. (Aside.) Mercy! what a fright! 

Fenny. Now, speak right out; don’t be 
mealy-mouthed; for of all things I detest a 
flatterer. 

Susy. Well, then, Miss — Miss — 

Fenny. Short; Rebecca Short. 

Aunt Debby. Short? Becky Short? Be you 
any connection of the Shorts of Saccarap? 

Fenny. Not the least in the world. 

Aunt Debby. O,I thought p’r’aps you might 
be my fifth husband’s — 

Fenny. Miss Folleigh, won’t you please stand 
up and step round a little, so I can see how 
you look? 

Susy. (Aside.) Well, of all the impertinent 
people that ever I did see! 

Kitty. (Outside, R.) Upstairs—hey? Now, 
don’t trouble yourself. I'll find the way. 

Fenny. That pesky Hannah Long, as sure as 
preaching! She’s come to see the fashions too. 


[Zuter Kitty, dressed similarly to JENNY, tn 
old-fashioned style, made more ridiculous if 
possible.] 

Kitty. Miss Folleigh — Why, Becky Short! 

You here? 

Fenny. To be sure I am; in the latest style 


too. I’ve got the start of you, Miss Long. 
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Kitty. O, have you? Well, I never did see 
such a ridiculous dress in all my life, never! 

Fenny. Well, then, you'd better look in the 
glass, and you will. 

Kitty. What do you mean by that? A pretty 
leader of the ¢uz you are! 

Fenny. Do you call that “the Grecian 
Bend”? 

Susy. (Aside.) I do believe they will quar- 
rel. Dear me! what a ridiculous situation! 
Ladies, I beg you'll be quiet; aunt Debby 
there has a very bad headache. * 

Aunt Debby. Why, what a whopper! I 
never had sich a thing in all my life. 

Fenny. Won't you please stand up, and let 
us see your “‘ bend”? 

Kitty. Do, Miss Folleigh; I'm dying to see 
you. 

Susy. You’re a couple of inquisitive females, 
Do you suppose I’m going to make an exhibi- 
tion of myself for your benefit? 

Fenny. Law! Now don’t fly up. Congenial 
sperits, you know. 

Kitty. Yes; twin worshippers at the shrine 
of Fashion. 

Aunt Debby. Twins—did you say? Well, 
I declare! I thought you were twins, the min- 
ute I sot my eyes onto you. 

Fenny. (To Kitty.) If you hadn't come 
here, I should have found out all about it. 

Kitty. If it hadn’t been for you, I should 
have surprised the whole town. 

Fenny. You're a meddler! 
parasols in each other's faces.) 

Kitty. You're a busybody! 

Susy. O, dear! what a ridiculous situation! 
Ladies, ladies! what is the matter? 

Kitty. It’s Long. 

Fenny. It's Short. 

Aunt Debby. (Who has been hanging round 
Jenny and Kitty, cqgrefully inspecting their 
dresses, with spectacles on her nose.) They're 
a couple of thieves! That are is my bunnet. 
(To Jenny.) I knowd it the moment I set 
my eyes onto it. My fifth husband, Jotham 
Snodgrass, bought it for four dollars and a 
half. And that’s my petticoat, that I quilted 
the year afore I buried my fourth husband: 
bless his poor departed soul! It was yaller 
then; and when he died, I had it dyed blue. 
That’s where my things go to. Here, Sarah! 
Sarah Jane! Sarah Jane Field! Thieves! 
Norah, Norah! Thieves! 

Norah. (Outside, R.) Coomin’, coomin’, 
mam! 

[Enter Nora, dressed in short red petticoat, 
which discloses a pair of men's heavy cow- 
hide boots, an éverskirt of calico, made to 


(Flout their 
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“stick out,” by a half-concealed work-basket 
of good size, a green shawl on her shoulders, 
a wide-awake hat on her head, adorned with 
a peacock's feather ; white cotton gloves and 
an umbrella. The whole should be made 


very ridiculous.) 


Susy. (Starting from sofa.) Gracious! 
What have we here! 

Aunt Debby. Land of liberty sakes! What 
a looking critter! ; 

Norah. If you plase, it’s the Gracian Bind, 
which Miss Bessie gave me. 

All. The Grecian Bend! 


[Zuter Mrs. FIELD, R.] 


Mrs. Field. Aunt Debby, what on earth are 
you yelling so for? Gracious! I didn’t know 
you. had company. Why, Norah, what are 
you doing here? I’ve been looking for you for 
the last half hour. Here’s my washing not 
out yet. 

Norah. If you plase, mam, I couldn’t help 
it. Miss Bessie said I must have ‘the Gra- 
cian Bind,” or I’d lose my situation. 

Mrs. Field. But who are these ladies? 

Aunt Debby. Ladies? They’re thieves! 
They’ve been at my things. That’s my bun- 
net, and that’s my shawl and petticoat. 

Mrs. Field. But they’re friends of Miss 
Susy. 

Susy. Indeed they’re not. I never saw them 
before, and I never want to see them again. 

Mrs. Field. Pray, what is your business 
here, then? : 

Fenny. I came to-help you wash. 

Kitty. And so did I. 

Mrs. Ficld. To help me wash? But who 
are you? 

Fenny. (Takes off her bonnet.) Miss Short. 

Kitty. (Takes off her bonnet.) Miss Long. 

Mrs. Field. Jenny! Kitty! 

Aunt Debby. That’s the Long and the Short 
of it. 

Susy. What! you girls rigged up in that 
fashion ? 

Fenny. It’s the last new sensation, Susy. 

Kitty. A ‘little secret. You understand, 
Susy. 

Mrs. Field. Well, I’d like to know what this 
is all about. 

Aunt Debby. It’s a regular mysticfication. 

Kitty. Susy understands it—-don’t you, 
Susy? 

Susy. I understand you have been laughing 
at me, and I’m not surprised at it; for of all 
the contemptible fashions that ever were in- 
vented, I think the Grecian Bend exccods any- 
thing I ever heard of. At any rate, you shall 
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never see or hear any more of it during my 
stay here. 

Fenny. I’m glad you are not offended, Susy; | 
for it was only a little bit of fun. 

Kitty. With a bit of a moral. 

Susy. Ah, there’s a moral — is there? 

Kitty. Yes; that there’s but one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. 

Susy. I'll accept the moral; but what’s to 
be done with Norah? 

Norak. If you plase, I’d like to be undone; 
the thing on my back is killing me intirely. 


[£ater Bessie, R.] 

Bessie. Please, mother, may I have “a Gre- 
cian Bend?” All the girls are going to have 
them. 

Mrs. Field. Til give you a “bend” that 
you'll remember, for taking Norah away from 
her washing. Mercy sakes! I shall never get 
my washing out. Was there ever such a 
plague as a house full of girls! 

Aunt Debby. Never! My sixth husband — 

Mrs. Field. O, never mind him. Who’s 
going to help me with the wash? Norah, you 
start for the kitchen. I shall never get the 
wash out. Who will help me? 

Kitty. I will, mother. 

Fenny. And I, aunt. ; 

Susy. And I; for I think it would be very 
useful to me. ° 

All. Useful! 

Susy. Yes; for, in the first place, I shall 
learn to wash; and, in the second place, I’m 
convinced it is just the exercise necessary to 
prepare me to bear with resignation, when I 
reach home, the latest infliction of fashion — 
‘“*A Grecian Bend.” 





—— THE greatest amusement of the people 
of all ranks in China is the theatre. Strolling 
companies of actors travel all over the country, 
and one of their plays will often last two or 
three days. But this is outdone in Siam, 
where one of their poetical romances, when 
dramatized, takes up six weeks in acting. 


—— THE natives of Pegu have a peculiar 
way of hunting deer. The hunter goes into 
the forest in a dark night, with a torch in one 
hand and a sword in the other. The deer, at- 
tracted by the light, are said to come up to it 
fearlessly, and to be cut down without diffi- 
culty. 

— A Grass bottle was blown in Scotland, 
in 1747, which was said to contain two hogs- 
heads. me 
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THE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +t, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





EXTRACT FROM THANATOPSIS. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


, LL that tread 
The globe are but a HANDFUL 

to the tribes 

That *sLUMBER in its Bosom. Take 
the wings 

Of *tmorNING, and the Barcan °pEs- 
ERT pierce, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous 
5twoops 

Where rolls the **OrEGON, and hears 
no SOUND 

Save its own DASHINGS — yet the 
‘DEAD * are THERE; 

And *miLtions in those solitudes, 
since first 

The flight of years began, have laid 
them down 

In their last SLEEP: the *DEAD reign 
there ALONE. 


So shalt "rHovu * REST; and what if 
thou shalt ‘FALL 

UNNOTICED by the living, and no 
IFRIEND 

Take note of thy departure? *ALL 
that BREATHE 

= Will share thy pestiny. The 'Gay 
will LAUGH 

When thou art Gong; the solemn 
brood of *cARE 

Plod on; and each one, as BEFORE, 
will **cHASE 

His favorite PHANTOM; yet all ‘THESE 
shall leave 

Their ‘*tmirtH and their 'ENjoy- 
MENTS, and shall come 

And make their bed with ‘THEE. As 
the long train 

Of ‘acres glide away, the sons of 
lt{MEN, 

The 'tyoutH in life’s green spring, 
and he who goes 

In the full strength of *yzars, 'tma- 
TRON and '*mMaID, 





The bowed with ‘taGr, the "INFANT in the 
smiles , 

And beauty of its innocent age cut off, — 

* SHALL, one by one, be GATHERED to thy side 

By those who, in their turn, shall FoLLow* 
THEM. 


So *1ive, that when thy summons comes to 
SJoIN 

The innumerable’ *cARAVAN that moves 

To the pale realms of SHADE, where each shall 
take 

His chamber in the silent halls of *DEATH, 

Thou *Go not like the *tQUARRY-SLAVE at 
night, 

4ScourGED to his dungeon, but, ™tsusTainep 
and ™tsooTHED 

By an unfaltering “trRusT, approach thy 
4GRAVE 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
DREAMS! 





— A GERMAN farmer in Wilhelmshthe 
told us that he had planted one hundred 
and twenty-seven varieties of potatoes, and 
was making more. He cut out the eyes of 
one kind, and inserted them into the places 
from which he cut the eyes of another kind. 
Try it, boys. We saw a beautiful lawn where 
the grass was in stripes—a stripe of light- 
colored and a stripe of dark. How was that? 
The grass was .planted very thick, and raked 
daily to the right and left; the width of the 
rake made the stripe. The finest roses are 
grafted. 


— A LApy in New Jersey tamed a snake, 
whose eyes were like diamonds and his scaly 
coat a changing green. She fed him daily, 
and he lived in her room. In the daytime he 
would run all over the room, destroying spi- 
ders and flies, often coiling round her fingers 
to be caressed. Frequently she wore him coiled 
round her hair at parties. He would lie quietly 
till she returned home, his bright eyes glan- 
cing round and sparkling like diamonds. Ev- 
ery one who noticed her ornament supposed 
it was a jewelled snake. 


— A TURKEY-COCK, on a farm where we 
once spent a summer, took possession of a 
hen-turkey’s nest of eggs, and sat in state day 
after day. The hen-turkey would cackle and 
peck him, till he would rise and drive her 
away. He would scarcely leave the nest for 
food. He hatched ten turkeys, and strutted 
with them round the hen-yard in perfect de- 
light. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 

Base Ball Literature. 

HERE is one feature of the American 

game of base ball that will not be found 
in any other game of the country, and that is, 
the abundance of books and papers devoted 
partly, and many of them almost exclusively, 
to the interests of our national game. This, 
ina great measure, has made the game what 
it is to-day, as, in addition to its being a game 
for the American youth, it has had the advan- 
tage of having its merits sounded far and wide 
ail over the country, until there is hardly a town 
or village where its rules and its history are 
not as fully known as they are in the largest 
cities of the continent. In the early history 
of the game, the rules were adopted first by 
one club, then by another, with perhaps an 
alteration or two to suit their own views; and 
it is only within eleven years, when the Na- 
tional Association was first formed, and books, 
with the rules and regulations as passed by 
this association, were issued, and the press of 
the country devoted a portion of their space to 
the game, that it began to be something more 
than mere boys’ play, and took its rank as the 
foremost of the out-door games of America. 
Previous to 1860, the only authority on the rules 
of the game was the book issued by the As- 
sociation; but as the interest in the game in- 
creased, the demand for it was in excess of the 
supply, and was made long before the book, 
which contains, besides the rules of the game, 
all the doings of the Association at their last 
annual meeting, could be got ready. An en- 
terprising New York publisher, seting in the 
annual demand for a base ball book an oppor- 
tunity to increase his worldly wealth, caused 
to be prepared, early in the spring of 1861, we 
think, the first number of Beadle’s Dime Base 
Ball Player, which met with a rapid and ex- 
tensive sale, and for a few seasons had the 
field entirely to itself. Others, however, see- 
ing the success of the work, made arrange- 
ments to ‘engage in the good work; ” and for 
the last three seasons there have appeared, 
early every spring, three books on the National 
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Game — Beadle’s, Haney’s Book of Reference, 
and De Witt’s Base Ball Guide, all different in, 
general appearance, although, of course, the 
rules are alike in all. Besides these, Mr. 
H. Chadwick, of New York, issued last sea- 
son a book entitled the ‘‘ American Game of 
Ball,” which was marked by the detailed re- 
ports of the principal games throughout the 
country, and sketches of the leading ball play- 
ers. In addition to all this, there is published 
in Boston a paper, the ‘** National Chronicle, 
a Journal of American Sports and Pastimes,” 
which pays especial attention to base ball; and 
the paper is the only recognized organ of the 
National Association. Many of the leading 
papers of the country, during the playing sea- 
son, give detailed accounts of the principal 
contests, and thus lend their influence in keep- 
ing up the interest in the game. In short, the 
base ball fraternity have only to sustain the 
reputation of their pastime, and wiil attain to 
that distinction enjoyed by no other game, 
and it will continue to rank with cricket, one 
of the oldest of out-door pastimes now in ex- 
istence. 

Club Elections. 

The Athletic Club, of Philadelphia, held its 
annual election March 1, the following gentle- 
men being elected to fill the offices of the club 
for the ensuing year: President, James M. 
Kearns; Vice-presidents, William Meeser, Ste- 
phen Flanager, Jos. R. Lyndall, and J. F. 
Smith; Recording Secretary, R. W. Benson; 
Corresponding Secretary, Philidore S. Bell; 
Treasurer, John G. Howard; Managing Com- 
mittee, John Abel, E. Hicks Hayhurst, and 
W. A. Porter. 

The Keystone Club, of Philadelphia, at its 
last annual meeting, elected the following 
board of officers: President, R. H. Adams; 
Vice-presidents, H. B. Marshall and C. Hub- 
bard; Secretary, F. Wessels; Treasurer, W. D. 
Allen; Directors, H. B. Marshall, H. Kern, 
and Joseph Lieben. 

The Social Base Ball Club, of New York, 
have elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Henry Hughes; Vice- 
president, Richard J. Byrnes; Recording Sec- 
retary, S. D. Layman; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, J. J. Foster; Treasurer, J. B. Liddle; 
Directors, Dr. W. H. Bell, S. D. Layman, C. W. 
Travers; Delegates, Ignatius Flynn and Owen 
Cavanagh. Their nine, for the coming season, 
will be nearly the same as last year, a few ad- 
ditions only being made for the purpose of 
strengthening weak spots. They will open 
play upon the Elysian Fields, Hoboken, as 
soon as the weather permits. 
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ANS-VERS. 

287. (Inn) (tea) (he) (comb) (bat) of (life) 
(bee) (can) (did on e) (stand) t (rue) — In 
the combat of life be candid, honest, and true. 
288. C-row. 289. F-alter. 290. H-awk. 291. 
Brave Old Salt. 292. Champlain. 293. Eu- 
phrates. 294. Logan, Small, May, White, 
Ballard, Parker, Nast, Powell. 295. Cape 
Town. 296. Borneo. 297. Cape Blanco. 298. 
Canton. 299. Crimea. 300. James. 3o1. Pen- 
ury. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 





303. See a tall ash. 304. T. Saxe. 
Hands in too. 306. Cool road. 
Oxp SHapy. 


305+ 


BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks with transpositions of the 
words in Italics: — 

307- A melon is not a ——. 
torn net in —. 
beaver in ——. 
invented ——. 


308. I saw a 

309. Abe Furry caught a 

310. O sack the person that 
Jersey Bug. 
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H1ppeN Rivers. 

311. Seeing a mob, I left. 312. My gon 
Ned is Tony’s cousin. 313. My new cape cost 
ten dollars. 314. Here is a lad of genuis, 
315. ‘Tom Thumb,” old Thomas said, ‘ig g 
very small man.” 316. Lewis cong “ Indians” 
in a loaned book. 317. Never hope to elude 
law. A regular fine is imposed on all who 
try to do so. Hautsoy. 


318. GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 


TOOZLE 
Avec-Pieps. 

319. Annex an island to a boy’s name, and 
make acity in Pennsylvania. 320. Annex an 
obstruction to a bird, and make a tool. 321. 
Annex a small animal to a personal pronoun, 
and make a city in India. 322. Annex a color 
to a covering for the head, and make anger, 
323. Annex a disturbance to a barrier, and 
make a cape. DicTartor. 


CHARADE. 
324. My first with Christmas garlands decks 
The cottage and the hall, 
While round the board my second cheers 
The glowing hearts of all; 

My whole, a proud and stately flower, 

Is found in many a garden bower. 

LIONEL. 
ENIGMA. 

325. It is composed of ro letters. The 7, 2, 
8,3 is an animal. The 1,6 is a parent. The 
9, 5) 4, 10 is acolor. The whole is an instruc- 
tive science. ‘TEMPEST. 


*GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF STORIES. 
324. Eve loves a ring. 328. Never, ladye. 
329. A wolf came and kissed little Rythey- 





Rosin Hoop. 
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E know nothing at all about the party 
in Worcester who advertises for stamps. 
Those who send them must do so on their 
own responsibility — not ours. The Letter 
Bag salutes a regiment of new recruits this 
week, as usual. Come one, come all; there 
is always room for every boy and girl who 
has something to write, and who will write 
as neatly as possible. Our Letter Bag is the 
true Phoenix, that weekly rises anew, young 
and vigorous, from its own ashes. — Slim Jim 
writes a good letter. We have not room to 
notice requests for special correspondents. 
—Yorick has disappeared from our anxious 
eyes. We have a letter to send him, when we 
learn his address. The best of the rebuses has 
been published. 
Rose Colby made fourteen hundred words 
out of “‘ manufactories.” — Empire State, whose 


genial letters we have sadly missed, returns 


again. He says he has been ‘ for some time 
lying on a bed of fever, which, by the way, for 
tossing, exceeds anything in the spring-bed 
line, though scarcely equal to a hair mattress 
for comfort.” This is why he has not re- 
sponded to his correspondents. — John Lear- 
ing, Saugerties, N. Y., wishes to correspond 
on debating societies. He sends a good list 
ofanswers. Alas! there is no danger of Pom- 
pey’s ever hugging anybody again. — Down- 
sey, the quotation puzzle is first rate, but the 
subject has been done to death. 

Pearl C.’s ice sled was too late for the sea- 
son. — We are indebted to Handy Andy for a 
first-rate club, and should have mentioned it 
before; but somehow the notice did not find 
its way into the Letter Bag. The publishers 
certainly spoke of it in complimentary terms. 
A double acrostic is accepted. — Sylvan Grove, 
we think there is some mistake about that 
charade. You may have seen one on the same 
word; but there are some circumstances con- 
nected with this charade which make us be- 
lieve that you did not see it, ‘‘ word for word,” 
in another magazine. If you did, please des- 
ignate what magazine, and the date. We do 
not tolerate second-hand puzzles, and kindly 
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entreat our contributors, again and again, not 
to send them. Please send your address, as_ 
we may wish to communicate with you further 
on the subject. 

Monsieur will please accept our compliments 
for the pictures. — H. R., probably next fall. 
— Jupiter, send to “ Editor Our Boys aNnD 
Girts, Harrison Square, Mass.” — Buck, the 
conundrum is too familiar. — Nimble Dick, 
you will find his address in back numbers, or 
write to the editor of that paper. — Admiral 
Chow Chow, there is no such ship. We can- 
not give requests for special correspondents. 
Find their addresses in back numbers. — Dex- 
ter, correct. — N. O. W. sends this conundrum: 
‘What direction will the wind be the last 
day in Lent? Easterly.” —Ike’s specimens of 
printing are very good. 

Thank you, A. R., for the compliment. New 
subscribers are always acceptable. — Herbert, 
we have a few more of the interesting papers 
on ‘ Poets’ Homes,” which will appear as soon 
as there is room. — Harry West gives an in- 
teresting account of a croquet club. His ad- 
dress is No. 139 East Nineteenth Street, New 
York City. — Downsey and Monsieur have a 
new book in press, entitled, “‘ Sirkumstansez.” 
— Wolf, the voyage is postponed. 

Mountain Boy, probably the reason yours 
were declined was that we have so many puz- 
zles on hand that we are obliged to reject a 
great many good ones. We should be most 
happy to respond to your kind invitation 
whenever it is practicable, and thank you for 
it. —J. O. L., we have published a similar 
one. Don’t write with pencil. 

Captain Joe will be surprised to learn that 
nearly all of his rebuses have been published. 
We take a very good one about coral, and re- 
peat our rule, that we can take but one con- 
tribution from a letter. — Harry Lee, the nun- 
bers will be furnished for sixty-two cents. The 
story in book form is $1.25.— Chromo, the 
sentences containing hidden words were rather 
long. — G. Sharp, we turned over your puzzle 
two or three times, trying to find room for it; 
but when we saw what a ‘heap of cross-word 
enigmas we had on hand, yours slid into the 
waste-basket. 

O. O., Jr., Box 8, Bergen City, N. J., writes 
that our friends in that place are about to form 
a “ corresponding club,” and requests members 
to send in their addresses. A list is to be 
printed for the benefit of the club. We have 
no room to publish it. Be sure that all mem- 
bers are subscribers to ‘“‘the best Magazine 
afloat.” — We have found a natural curiosity 
—a boy who has “no ambition to become an 
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author, poet, or puzzle-maker.” We cordially 
embrace him as a favorite nephew, for he has 
that nobler ambition, by means of which he 
has obtained two capital clubs for ¢ke Maga- 
zine. He desires to communicate with young 
printers, and to subscribe for their papers; ad- 
dress our old friend Yankee Middy, care T. 
Borup, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Lamp Post, try planting corn, beets, onions, 
beans, peas, &c., for the headache. Many 
happy returns of the birthday in the ‘ teens,” 
and let the watch remind you that “time is 
money;” ‘time past never returns;” ‘ take 
care of the minutes, and the hours will take 
care of themselves;” ‘‘ time and tide wait for 
no man,” &c., &c. — Moss Rose claims to be 
an ‘‘ amateur florist,” and says he is very suc- 
cessful in that line. He writes with much in- 
telligence on this subject, and wishes corre- 
spondents who are interested in this beautiful 
pursuit. Address Moss Rose, Box 199, Al- 
mond, N. Y. — Billy Big is a good-sized boy. 
Does he not now and then have a little exer- 
cise on the farm? 

Sim P. Leton does no injustice to his name 
in the following conundrum: ‘ What is the 
difference between the tongue of a dinner-bell 
and a bushel of peanuts? One they shake in 
the bell, and the other they bake in the shell.” 
— Dew Drop sends compliments which make 
us blush a little; but we forgive him on ac- 
count of the neatness of his letter. The puz- 
zles have been published. So have the sans- 
tétes by Essex. — W. L. G., yes; they are real 
wide-awake boys and girls. 

AccEePpTep. — Rebuses — H. Terrill, Dicta- 
tor, Aleck Tricity, Specs, Billy; cross-word 
enigma — Jim Nastyck; puzzle — Napoleon; 
double acrostic — Chevalier. 

Dec.inepb. — Specs, Pickled Eel and Prickly 
Ash, Handy Andy, C. L. W., Dew Drop, Via- 
dex, Monsieur, Moss Rose, Lamp Post, Kings- 
wood, Amory E., A. E. G., Humorist, R. L. B., 
Billy Bunny, Pompey, Dick Ens, G. Ander and 
Wix, Brother Jeemes, Keno Bill, Dexter, Ike, 
G.H.D., Lightning Ben, Chick, J. T. S., Rusty 
Joe, F. U. N., T. H.S., H. P. B., Juan, Cape 
Cod Bay, Z. E. Bed, A. S., Jr. 

Wisu CorRRESPONDENTS. — Billy Bunny (on 
stamps), Box 325, Great Falls, N. H.; K. B., Jr. 
(on boys’ publications), t1r West Eleventh 
Street, New York; John E. Miller, 192 Broad- 
way, New York; Fred W. Harper, Box 385, 
Oberlin, O.; Nonpareil (with printers), Box 
36, Brandon, Vt.; J. Maybob, Drawer 67, Wa- 
tertown, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 

Tony, Editor, Pickled Eel, and Dixie Dick 
forgot to send true names. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE MAGAZINE AND THE MAILS, 


WE are constantly receiving complaints 
from subscribers, whose Magazines fail 
to reach them by mail. We can only say that 
our mailing department is so thoroughly sys- 
temized that a mistake is almost impossible, 
and certainly impossible to the extent of the 
complaints. We have taken extraordinary 
pains to insure the correct delivery of the 
Magazine, and have several times employed 
extra assistance to check off the entire list 
after the Magazine was ready for the mail. 
Of the very numbers thus checked off, there 
were quite as many failures as usual to reach 
the subscriber. 

We are therefore compelled to believe that 
the fault is not with us, but with the post- 
office department. We have used every pos- 
sible precaution to prevent mistakes and 
omissions, and have incurred no little expense 
to assure ourselves that the fault was not at 
our Office. We trust the new postmaster-gen- 
eral will overhaul his department in such a 
manner as to purge it of incompetent officials, 
and rigidly exclude such in his own appoint- 
ments. If the difficulty is not remedied, we 
intend to follow it up with a special agent. 

In the mean time, our Magazine is stereo- 
typed, and we can always furnish back num- 
bers from the beginning. We regret that our 
subscribers should be compelled to incur the 
trouble and expense of sending, for Magazines 
to complete their files, — which we are always 
willing to supply, — but until the needed re- 
form in the mails is obtained, this is really 
all we can do. 


“Down THE RHINE.” Owing to grave and 
onerous duties of state which have devolved 
upon us the past season, the publication of 
this volume of the ‘‘ Young America” series 
will unavoidably be delayed until the fall—a 
circumstance we regret as much as any of our 
friends can do. 


> 


—— Ar a foot-race, run in 1699, between an 
Englishman and a Scotchman, the latter, who 
was the winner, ran the distance of twenty- 
two miles in two hours and a half. Pa 








